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FROM THE UNIVERSALIST. 
THE MEDIATORIAL OFFICE. 

One Mediator between God and men; The 
man Christ Jesus ;* 1 ‘Timotliy, ii. 5. 

The terw, Mesites, translated mediator, gen- 
erally implies one who interposes between two 
parties of which he is*equally the friend, with 
ihe design of reconciling them. Hence it fol- 
iows that the appointment of a mediator implies 
an offence 5 and the object of that appointment, 
is to effect. a reconciliation, Accordingly the 
apostle declares, the mediator is not of one par- 
ty, but of two, Gal. tii. 20. In ordinary cases, 
a mediator is commonly obliged to propose a 
compromise, which may involve a change of 
measures among the parties; and in this point 
of view, the law might have been supposed to 
have disannulled the promise of God. Bat 
when it is considered that God, who gave the 
promise, is unchangeable, and that he is one of 
the parties, then the supposition becomes inad- 
inissable 3 for the apostle calls the promise and 
oath of God, immutable things. Heb. vi. 18 
Is the Jaw then against the promise of God ? 
God forbid! Gal. iii. 21. Hence it follows, 
that the change is in man, who alone needs the 
reconciliation. 

There is another view of a mediator exhibit- 
cd in the scriptures, namely, that of a surety ; 
compare Heb. vii. 22, ix. 15, and xii. 24. Now 
a sponsor or surety is one who undertakes for 
ihe performaace of a promise: so God is rep- 
resented as making his own oath, the mediator 
of the promise to Abraham, for the apostle 
says, emesiteusen orko, he mediatored it, or 
secured its accomplishment by an oath, Heb. 
vi. 17. It may be proper to observe, twat 
Christ is not called our surety, but the surety of 
a better Testament; Heb. vii. 22; for God has 
appointed and qualified him to put us in full 
possession of the promised inheritance. For 

Athis purpose Jesus was selected from among his 
brethren, annointed to be Lord and Christ, 
Prince and Saviour ; the one Mediator between 
God and man, to reconcile men to God: that 
having gathered together all things in heaven 
and in earth, he might become that one shep- 
herd, whose one fold shall include the whole 
human species. 

In order to elucidate, systematically, the 
Doctrine of Reconciliation, we shall first treat 
of the Mediator’s person, and secondly of the 
terms, used by the sacred writers, to express the 
objects of his mission. 

The Mediatorial office has generally been 
“onsidered the result of the union of the Divine 
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and human natures in the person of our blessed 
Master: but a little reflection and attention to 
the scriptures, will plainly show that no such 
anion could ever possibly subsist. The doc- 
trine of two natures in Christ appears to have 
originated in the mind of Nestorius, Bishop of 
Constantinople, in the beginning of the fifth 
century 5 for the church bad not fixed any o- 
pinion on the subject, previous to the Council 
of Ephesus, A. D. 431. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, had produced 
such contusion of ideas, that men knew not 
haw to describe the Master of Christians.— 
Hence Nestorius affirmed, that Christ, as son 
vf God and son of man, must have two per- 
sons. On the contrary, Eutyches, an Abbot 
of the convent of Constantinople, affirmed Christ 
had only one Divine nature and person, in which 
the humanity was lost as a drop of water fall- 
ing into the vast ocean. But the general Coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon determined, 
that there are in Christ two distinct natures io 
one person, without change, mixture, er confu- 
sion !! 

In rejation to this “ncomprehensibie doctrine, 
may we not demand, if the true and essential 
nature of God were united to the man Jesus, so 
as te constitute only one person, not wholly di- 
vine nor wholly human, but both at once, must 
not the two natures in theif union, have lost 
their seperate qualities ? If they did, then there 
was something like confusion, perhaps, interfu- 
sion! If they did not, then there could be no 
ugion! But, if the union of the Divine and 
humarm natures be indissoluble, what may be 
predicted of the one ature, may be predicted 
of both ; and therefore if the Messiah died, the 
divine nature died also! There can be no al- 
ternative. Either the Messiah did not die, or 
the two natures, which constitate his person, 
must have died! Butuf it be alleged, that the 
divine nature withdrew from Christ before he 
died, then the union was not indissoluble ; and 
if only the human nature died, then only the 
man Christ Jesus died, and this is Unitarian- 
ism. 

How would a Jew stare at the man, who 
should assert that the Jewish prophecies descri- 
bed the Messiah as possessing the true nature of 
the one Jehovah? Is the Messiah the one 
God ? This will not be maintained. When 
the Messiah was put to death, was God still 
perfect? If so, then God and Jesus are two 
distinct persons. Farther, if Christ havo two 
natures, he must have two persons, and, cor 
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| sequently, two distinct minds. How then could 
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170 GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
he willor perform any thing, seeing the one, was preached to the Gentiles, believed by mul. 
mind might will entirely different from the o-| titudes, and gloriously received wherever it was 
ther. . proclaimed.” 

It is painful to reflect, that any reasonable} This reading is supported by the Syriac, 
being should ever have imagined, that the im-| Ethiopic, Latin and Arabic versions, and al} 
mutable Jehovah sheuld be liable to metamor-|the Latin MSS. {1 is cited by Hilary, Am. 
phosis, and become a child of a span long, or | brose, Austin, Beda, Fulgentius, Pope Leo the 
confined to the body of a puling infant! How | Great, and many others. The construction js 
could one being be perfect God and perfect | easy, harmonious, and rational, being entirely 
man ; finite and infinite ; mortal and immortal; | free from those objections to which the other 
omniscient and ignorant; omnipotent and im-|two readings are liable. Moreover, Nestorius 
potent ; and above all, how cou!d all these dis- | reads which, and absolutely excludes other read- 
cordant attributes concentrate in the same per-| ings, by saying, “ That thing which was mani- 
son? The one word impossible, is a sufficient | fested.” Now, since he cites the text thus, and 
reply to all such heterogeneous dogmas. Not-|urges it against the Divinity of Christ, we 
withstanding, as 1 Tim. iii. 16, and Heb. ii. 16, | should naturally expect that if this had vot been 
have long been considered decisive testimony | the received public reading in the Greek Chur- 
on this point, I shall proceed to consider the ev-| ches, his adversaries would have exclaimed 
idence afforded by the two passages. against him for falsifying the text; but no such 

1 Tim. iii. 16. God was manifested tn flesh. | accusation is ever intimated in all the annals of 
The word, God, in this passage is not authori- | ecclesiastical history. So far to the contrary is 
sed by the testimony of the best versions and | the fact, that Cyril and Cassian, the two prin- 
manuscripts, nor is the use of the term suppor-| cipal writers who opposed him, cite the text 
ted by the Fathers and Ecclesiastical writers of | just as Nestorius had done. Yea, if possible, 
the fitst centuries. The most eminent Biblical | Cassain (though he wrote by the instigation ot 
critic of the present age, Professor Griesbach, |! Pope Leo the Great, A. D. 450,) is still more 
has excluded the word God, from this text, in| explicit ; for he iells Nestorius that it was not 
his most improved and laborious edition of the | a creature, but the mystery, of godliness, which 
Greek Testament, and informs us, that those | was justified, and that he would have easily dis- 
critical laws, which he had adopted, and which | covered this, had he read the whole text.— 
had obtained the approbation of the most lear- | Hence Cassian makes mysterium, or its relativ. 
fed critics, demanded its exclusion from ihe | quod, the nominative case to all the following 
text, and that the primitive reading of both the| verbs. The corruption of this passage was ef- —, 
Alexandrian and Western editions, as well as | fected by Macedonius, the Patriarch of Con. 
the most ancient witnesses of all classes, depos | stantinople, in the beginning of the sixth centu- 
sed against the common reading ; and that no|ry, with the design of more effectually main- 
support, in its favor, could be derived from any | taining his doctrine of two natures in Christ, 
monument of antiquity, prior to the end of the | against Nestorius, who asserted that Cirrist, as 
fourth century. The word God, is wanted in} son of man possessed only one nature. Liber- 
all the Uncial manuscripts, except the Cam- | atus, Archdeacon of Carthage, who lived in that 
bridge, into which it has been interloped, ac-|very age, has transmitted to us this account of 
cording to the opinion of all the learned, who | Macedonius, in his Breviary, which he wrote in 
have inspected that manuscript. All the Latin} A. D. 535. So manifestly was Macedoniu: 
versions and all the Latin Fathers of all ages, | convicted of fraud, that Anastasins banished 
@re standing witnesses against the cominon|him for the corruption. Similar is the testimo- 
reading of this passage, for the word God, is|ny of Hincmarus, concerning the falsification 
wanted in them all. Nor was it known to anti-|of this passage. See Pearson on the Creed, 
quity before the fifth century: for when the |art.2, Le Clerc on Hammond, and Sir Isaac 
Wh is Emperor Julian denied that Jesus was ever} Newton on remarkable corruptions of Scrip- 

i‘ ealled God, by the Apostle Paul, Cyril of Alex- | ture. 

% andria never cites this passage in reply, nor did{| But, however popular tle common reading 
he refer to it, in the controversy with Nesto-|may be, and however well adapted to the pur- 
ius. pose of modern orthodoxy, yet most certairly 

The reading found in the Latin versions and | it was altogether unknown to the churches and 
Fathers is, Great is the mystery of Godliness, | ancient writers, during the Arian controversy ; 
which was manifested in flesh. According to} for, as often as they quote the passage, they 
it, the text may be thus paraphrased: “ con-| read “ Great is the mystery of godliness which 
fessedly important is the gracious dispensation | was manifested.” Moreover, to allow the word 
of the Gospel, the doctrine according to godli- |‘ God” to have a place in the text, (says Dr. 
ness; which was revealed to us by one, who| L. Carpenter,) would transform one of the most 
was a man of sorrows and acquainted with | beautiful passages in the New Testament, into 
grief; which was proved to be of divine origin, | the unmeaning jargon of the schoolmen ; for, 
by the attestation of the spirit; which was] according to the doctrine of the R. T. he, who 
viewed with astonishment and delight by those | is at all times present, in every part of the unt- 
who were sent to publish its doctrines ; which| verse, was circumscribed by a human body : 
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he, who alone has immortality. was raised from 
the dead by the Spirit; he, who dwelleth in 
light inaccessible, whom no one hath seen, or 
can see, was seen of men: he, who is the bles- 
sed God, and consequently for ever and infi- 


nitely happy, was received up into glory.—_ 


Such doctrines are so confounding to the ima- 
gination, and throw such a weight on christiani- 
ty, at to weaken, if not altogether destroy its 
evidences. Although partizans and bigots be 
blinded to the truth, and even contend for the 
corruption of Scriptuie, where it makes for their 
favorite dogma 3 yet the true friends of chris- 
tianity will rejoice at the detection of fraud, and 
foliow the light of truth wherever it may lead 
them. 

As the word ‘God?’ is not found in the text in 
any early MSS. or versions, and was never cited 
by any ancient writer for four hundred years 
atter Christ, it ought, therefore, to be expunged 
from our Bibles as a base imposture. For what 
the Latins did to first John, v. 7, the Greeks 
have done to 1 Tim. iii. 16, and nearly about 
the same time, i. e. during the reign of the creed 
manufactory. ? 

If any demand where is the mystery of which 
the Apostle speaks, if this reading be true and 
genuine? | answer, as Timothy resided at 
Ephesus, when Paul wrote, it is very probable 
the Apostle alluded to the'temple of Diana, and 
the heathea mysteries. ‘Fhese mysteries were 
concealed, empty speculations, mere amuse- 
ments or mysteries of wickedness, which con- 
cealed and promoted vicious practices ; but the 
gospel was a revealed dispensation of godliness, 
ivading to the practice of piety and virtue. It 
is not a mystery of unintelligible opinions, bar- 
ren speculations, enthusiastic flights, supersti- 
tious ceremonies, or immoral actions; but is a 
mystery of piety, which, though concealed for 
uges, was nade manifest by the Son of God to 
all, through the dispensation of the new and ev- 
erlasting covenant. 

Heb. ii. 16. A mistake of the translators has 
occasioned theological blundering among di- 
vines, in their comments on this passage. Much 
has been said about Christ’s incarnation, or 
taking on him the nature of man, and passing 
by the lapsed angels, without pity or compass- 
ion. But how will these implicit believers and 
teachers be surprised, on learning that no such 
meaning can be deduced from the original ; nor 
could a careful observer of the context, be ata 
loss to ascertain the true sense of the sixteenth 
verse, notwithstanding the imperfection of the 
translation. The apostle had said in the ninth 
verse, ‘* We see Jesus crowned with glory and 
honor through the pathema, suffering of death,” 
and in the tenth verse, observes that it became 
him by whom are all things to sanctify the cap- 
tain of our salvation by pathematon, sufferings ; 
and in the fourteenth verse he assigns the reason 
of Christ’s suffering, which is this. That as he 
was a man, and men his brethren partakers of 
flesh and blood, and consequently of all the in- 


firmities and diseases incident to humanity, he, 
Christ, also took part in their pathematon, suf- 
ferings, that through death he might abolish that 
which has the power of death, that is the devil, 
and deliver those, who, by fear of death, thro’ 
all their life time, were subject to bondage. For 
Verily he, who had the power of death, verse 
14, did not arrest as prisoners, angels, but he 
arrested the seed of Abraham. 

In support of this translation let it be observ- 
ed that Tcletosai, rendered to make perfect, 
should have been translated, to consecrate, be- 
cause that as the filling of the hands of Aaron 
and his sons, completed the ceremony of their 
consecration, so the sufferings of Jesus is rep- 
resented as finishing his consecration as the 
great high privet of our profession. See Heb. 
li. 17, and 8, 28. Hence according to the Sep- 
tuagint, God commands Moses, Teleoisai tas 
cheiras Aaron, kai tas cheiras ton huton au- 
tou, literally to fill the hands of Aaron and the 
hands of his sons; but our translators have 
there correctly rendered the phrase, te conse- 
crate Aaron and his sons. Ex. xxix. 9, 33.— 
Teleioo is used in the same sense and connected 
in the same manner with hagiazo, to sanctify, 
in Heb. ii. 10, 11, and should therefore have 
been translated to consecrate ; for so the word 
is used in the Septuagint. See x. xxix. 10, 
33,35. Lev. viii. 353 xvi. 32 5 xxi. 10. Num. 
iii. S. 

Katargese rendered destroy in the 14th 
verse, signifies to disannul, dissolve or abolish, 
and ought to be used here, in the same sense as 
in Romans vii. 2; 6, where our translators have 
rendered it by the phrases, tu be loosed, to be 
delivered, implying that on the death of the hus- 
band, the law which bound the woman was a- 
bolished and was no longer in force. So Christ 
is said to have abolished death, and brought to 
light life and immortality by the gospel; and 
this he will effectually perform, when he deliv- 
ers us from its power by the resurrection.— 
Hence it manifestly appears, that the term, de- 
vil, inthe 14th verse implies the mortality of 
our nature with its associates, all the diseases 
and infirmities of humanity. None but Mana- 
cheans will admit, that the imaginary being cal- 
led the devil, has power to produce death ; for 
if so, all are delivered to his will by God, and 
his triumphs are complete and universal. But 
as personification is extremely frequent, in the 
figurative language of scripture, the mortality of 
man as well as every other thing, inimical to 
his healtsh and happiness, is called a devil. In 
the same figurative language, sin and death are 
represented as reigning like absolute monarchs. 
Rom. v. 12, 17, 21. And in like manner, the 
Son of God is said in one place, to destroy 
death, in another, to destroy the works of the 
devil, and in a third, to destroy sin; which are 
all phrases of similar import, and imply the 
the destruction of all that is injurious to man- 
kind. This glorious end shal] be accomplished 
when Christ shall have abolished or disannul- 
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led that law of human nature which produces 
dissolution. 

Epitambanetai in the 16ih verse, signifies to 
seize or arrest, to detain as prisoners, and this is 
done not by Christ, as the common translation 


intimates, but by him that has the power of 


use in the Old; for as God selected the Israel. 
ites, rescued them from bondage and exalted 
them to a state of privilege and happiness, and 
is therefore said to bave called, chosen and re. 
deemed them 3 so Christ in like manner having 
cailed the Gentiles to a more blessed and happy 
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death, thatis mortality. Accordingly the LGth 
verse should be renderred, Verily it seized not 
angels, but it arrested the seed of Abraham, i. e. 
the heirs of the promise of God to that  pa- 
triarch. 

Now if this be a fair statement of facts, and 


ifthe 16th verse of this chapter be shamefully 


_ interpolated by ovr mistaken translators 3 and 

if it have no referrence whaiever to Christ, 
follaws that orthodoxy, combating the billows 
of scripture evideuce, in her struggles for life, 


seizes the floaiing weed, ora mere rope ot sand, 


‘ which suffers her to fall and perish in the dark 
abyss. Let then her advecates seck for assis- 
tance from another quarter, for they can obtain 
none here. 

2. We now procecd to investigate the import 
of those words used te describe what the Me- 
diater has done for markind. And the first 
class of words which we shall notice are redeem, 
buy, purchase, ransom, &c. 


it | 


siate, and by the Gospel redeemed them from 
heathenism, he is also represented as havine 
purchased us to ve a peculiar people ; his so, 
deemed, chosen, or sanctified ones. 

1. Be it observed that a nation im all ayes js 
reckoned the same people. And the church in 
all ages is considered as ONE BODY. Though but 
one generation of the Jews were in fact deliver. 
ed from Egyptian bondage, yet as that deliver. 
ance was attended with happy consequences to 
all succeeding ages. That people were instruct- 
}ed to say in all generations, the Egyptians evi! 
| entreated us and the Lord brought ns out of E- 
| gypt and hath given us this land. Deut. xxvi. 
.6, So though only one generation of our an 
| cestors was converted from heathenism by the 
light of the gospel, yetas we enjoy the 200d ef- 
fects we may say God has delivered as and trans 
hii 
conformity to this method of speech, Jesus says, 
| Matt. xxu.31, have ye not read what was Spo: 





| 
| 


lated us into the kingdom of his dear son 
j 


In order to obtain correct ideas of the use of | Ken to you of God; though spoken to their an- 


these terms, let it be remembered that the wri- 
ters of the New Testament were Jews, and 


would be naturally lead to use the phraseology | 


of the Jewish scriptures wherever it contd be 
admitted. As God therefore pleased to distin- 
guish the Jewish vation by setecting them for 


the purpose of preserving his worship in the | 
earth, and imperted to tem a revelation to dif- | 


fuse the know!ledge of the Deity, so he is said 
to chouse them ; and they are represented as 
his chosen and elect people. Deut. iv. 57, 70. 
t Cliron. xvi. 13. Iu the execution of his pur- 
pove, he rescued them from the servitude and 
idolatry of Egypt, and brought them to enjoy 
liberiy and peculiar privileges in’ that goodly 


land ‘vhich he had promised ; therefore he js 


said to have delivered, saved, bought, purchas- | 
ed or redeemed them. Ex. iii, 8: Xiv. 305 Xv. | 


2, 13,16. Moreover as God brought them 
from the most abject slavery, and invited them 
to the honors of a peculiar people, they are rep- 
resented as called and begotten. Hos. xi. 1.— 
Now as the terms buy, purchase, and redeem 
cannot be understood literally, they must be 
used metaphorically as when we read of buying 
without money. Is. lv. 1. Weare said to buy 
when we earsestly endeavor to obtain; thus 
we buy the truth, Prov, xxiii. 235 and when 
through carelessness or obstinacy we attend not 
to the means, we are said tosell it. Hence God 
is represented as buying a people, when he in- 
terposes in their favor; so he purchased Israel : 
and he sells a people when he withdraws his 
favors or suffers their enensies to prevail against 
them. Deut. xxxii. 30. All therefore that is 
wanted to a right understanding of these terms 


in the New Testament is only to reflect on their 


cestors about L500 years before they were borr 
See Mark x. 3. Joha vi. 32. 
Before the gospel was preached to the Gen- 
‘tiles, they were described as enemies, ienorant, 
weak and dead. Rom. v. 10. Acts xvii. 30. 
Rom. vi. 6. Eph. ii. Batatter they had heara 
and believed the testimony of Christ aud his a- 
postles, they were, represented as reconciled. 
strong, enlightened and alive. Rom. v. 1. 
John. 14. Heb. vi. 4. Eph. ii, 5, 6. Lik 
ithe ancient Jews, they were considered as cal: 
led, saved, sanctified, redeemed, aud as a socic- 
ty denominated, * the city of God, the neaven- 
ly Jerusalem 3” and their names citizens 
were enrolled in the city register, or Lamb's 
But all these thines denoted onl 
a state of peculiar external privilege without the 
least connexion with immortality or a_ life be- 
yond the grave, there is no reason for surpria 
that many, who were thas called, and chosen te 
the enjoyment of such teinporal favors, should 
relapse into former ignorance and alienation: 
and returning to their former state, be again con- 
sidered as dead 3 and their names erased from 
the book of life. Su far therefore as the enjoy- 
ment of gospel privileges may be called a state 
| of salvation, the Arminian has consistent views ; 
| but his error becomes egregious, when he trans- 
fers these views to another mode of being, © 
supposes that this redemption and salvation im- 
ply deliverance from suffering in another world, 
or the enjoyment of celestial felicity. Equally 
do christians generally mistake, that Christ 
bought or redeemed men by giving a price for 
them or suffering as their substitute. Could Je- 
sus buy them from God? His by the suposition 
they were not; for they are called the children 
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sastiacite 
of the wicked one ; and consequently were noi 
at God’s disposal! But if they were God’s pre- 
viously to the purchase of Christ, then they 
ceased to be God’s after the redemption ; bu 
this is absurd. Will any in modern times as- 
sume the ridiculous hypothesis that Jesus bought 
men from the devil? Ifso, then he certainly 
would not pay the ransom to God, for this would 
be injustice and robbery; and the very suppo- 
sition destroys the whole superstracture of re- 
demption, according to the Catholic and ortho- 
dox systems. [ence the general view of tie 
redemption by Christ, is absurd and grossly er- 
runeous ! Jesus bought or ransomed us, as he 
did with much labor and suffering, what was 
proper to free us from ignorance and sin; to 
purify us as a,pecoliar people for the enjoyment 
of happiness. Seeing then that no proper mean- 
ing can be fixed to the terms, buy, ransom, pur- 
chase, when taken literally, they must be used 
metaphorically. 

I acknowledge that many able and sincere 
commentators have been led into very corrupt 
notions of the redemption by Jesus, from the 
use of the terms, Ludron and Apolutrosis. We 
do not reject the authorities of Suidas and Scaleus- 
ner, when they tellus that these words imply 


a reward or price given for the redemption of 


a captive,” nor do we deny that Lutron signi- 
fies the ransom paid for a man’s life, Ex. xxi. 
30, but we affirin, that these terms are used fig- 
uratively, when applied to Christ; and in the 
words of Rosenmuller, assert that they compre- 
hend whatever Christ taught, did, or suffere , 
to free men from evil; and especially from sin, 


the sonrce of evils; that they might attain true. 
_ succession, and by giving a little stipend to the 
| . 7 4 » 

| tree parsons in town, he has got rich by his ed- 


felicity.” Hence we may, with great proprie- 
tv, say that the doctrine, examples, sufferings 
and death of Jesus, constituted a ransom for 
those who were thereby profited threugh faith 
and conformity ; because these were the means 
Cod used to effect the renovation of mankind, 
initheir recovery from ignorance, sin, and 
uoral degradation. Nor do we know how these 
ends could have been attained, otherwise than 
by these very means; and are therefore pre- 
pared to assent fully to the declaration of Pe- 
ter, neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is no other name under heaven given a- 
mong men whereby we must be saved. Acts 
iv. 12. But though our redemption be attribu- 
red to the blood of Jesus, we should not consid- 
er thatir could be of so immense value, yet 
being used figuratively to denote his character, 
it implies his goodness and perfect obedience, 
which became the cause of his exaltation, and 
of the recovery of millions of human beings from 
a state of slavery and moral death. 
To be continued. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN BAPTIST. 

in many towns and neighborhoods in this 
western world, it becomes necessary, in order 
to success in any business or profession, that a 
person profess some sectarian creed. In some 








places, itis true, there is a majority of non-pro- 
fessors—among these a man without a creed 
may succeed. These situations are, however, 
comparatively few, and still becoming fewer.— 
Phe only chance of success, in most places, for 
a non-professor of a sectarian creed, (aud there 
are many who seem to understand it) is, to 
pay a tribute of money, to the more powerful 
or more popular creed in his vicinity. Next to 
this, it behooves him to speak “charitably” of 
all. But wo awaits him who has so little poli- 
cy as to profess no creed, and at the same time 
to speak disrespectfuily of any or of oli. Wil- 
liam Pedibus, the shoemaker, lost the custom of 
all the Presbyterians in town, because he said 
that Parson Trim denied free agency. And 
Thomas Vulcanus, the blacksmith, never shod 
a Methodist’s horse since the tine he censured 
Elder Vox’s sermon on the possibility of falling 
from grace. John Paidogogus, the free-thinker 

though an exceltent teacher, lost the school of 
the village Rumance, because his competitor, 
though of limited acquisitions and less talents, 
could say shiboletin. 

The iditor of the Times failed to continue 
his paper, more than six months, in the county 
of Kucx, because of his editorial remarks or 
the avarice of a clergyman in his acighborhood 
who sued at law, throogis the trastrees of his 
congregition, three widows and four paupers, 
lor seven and sixpeace a peice. Having ‘aited, 
and made his hezira to the county of Hopkins, 
he commenced with some ecomioms on a sermon 
ot the Rev. Bene Placit ; his subscription list 
was greatly and speedily enlarged, anc by fre- 
quenting three meetiug houses in town, in dune 


itorial labours. Joannes Boy tistus lost an elee- 
tion to Congress because bis rival, John Melac- 
thon, was taken up by two congregational min- 
isters. And the time «1s, in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, when the candidate taken up by the 
Presbyterian congregations was carried over all 
opposition frou superivr talents, erudition, and 
fidelity. But since the father of the Western 
Presbyterians failed to elect a governor for 
Pennsylvania by a single letter of recommenda- 
tion, the Congregational ticket scheme has been 
completely dropped. 

In the laie agonizing struggle for President, 
it was alleged by some that the wife of Gen. 
Jackson was a pious Presbyterian, and some 
were so bold as to say that the General himself 
either was, or was about to be a ruling elder.— 
Mr. Adams, too, was a congregational saint, as 
his friends said; but Messrs. Clay and Craw- 
ford were neither sanctified themselves, nor by 
their wives; and see how far they were behind. 
In fine the sectarian creeds, according to their 
popularity, less or more, fill the chairs in the 
legisiative halls of the states, and even threaten 
the seat of the chief magistrate of the United 
States. Synhods. too, like the first Popes, have 
actually passed resolutions apprebatory of the 
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measures of government ; thereby showing the 
right, and reserving the power, to pass resolu- 
tions disapprobatory of the proceedings of gov- 
ernments, when either their temper or the times 
require it. Indeed, sectarian pride, ambition, 
and avarice threaten, evidently threaten, the 
continuance of our present free and beneficent 
institutions. 

But this is not all. Modern sectarians are 
so consolidating their energies and their influence 
that in many of our towns and neighborhoods, 
when a young man gets himself a wife, he aust 
either join some:sect, or at least, support one, 
if he intends to have bread and butter. Thus 
inducements are presented to hypocrisy, and 
men are forced into a profession which neither 
their judgment nor their inclination prompts 
them to, but which becomes -necessary to suc- 
cess in their calling. 

The clergy have ever been the greatest ty- 
rants in every state-—-and at present they are, 
in every country in Europe, on the side of the | 
oppressors of the people who trample on the 
tights of men. Nor are we to suppose that this 
is an accidental, but an essential characteristic | 
of their assumptions. It is neither the air which 





they inhale, nor tke soil on which they are sur- 
ported, nor the government under which they | 
live; but the spirit cf their pretensions, which | 
generates the hauteur, the ambition, and the | 
love of sway, so generally conspicuous in their | 
character. We know theie are some excep- | 
tions—but these only eccur where the spirit of | 
the man preponderates over the spirit of the | 
system. 
to find individuals among the clergy exhibiting 
traits of character very opposite to the distin- 
guishing features of the priesthood. While we 
cheerfully discriminate, let us cautiously, and 
with a jealous eye, observe their mancevres as | 
a fraternity ever to be feared, but never to be 
trusted, especially as respects the affairs of this 
present world. 

The late Dr. Dodd, who was executed for 
forgery, as he was stepping into the mourning 
coach which conveyed him to the scaffold, was 
asked by a woman who had imbibed the notions 
of Free Thinkers—“ Now where is the Lord 
thy God?” Hein reply, told her to go home 
and turn tothe seventh chapter of Micah, 8th 
9th and 10th verses. She did so, and after- 
wards went and hung herself. The following 
are the verses referred to ;—“ Rejoice not a- 
gainst me, O mine enemy ; when I fall I shall 
arise; when I sit in darkness the Lod shall be 
alight unto me. I will bear the indignation of 
the Lord because I have sinned against him, 
until he plead my cause, and execute judgment 
for me; he will bring me forth to the light, and 
I shall behold his righteousness. Then she that 
ig mine enemy shall see it, and shame shall cov- 
er her, which said unto me where is the Lord 
thy God? Mine eyes shall behold her :—now 
shall she be trodden down as the mire of the 


It is by no means a marvellous thing ' 





streets.-Eng. Pap. 


FROM THE LITCHFIELD (CoN.) FAGLE. 
Extract from an old Register sent us with a request to 
publish it. 

LETTER III. 

To the Members of the Legtslature. 


Let me place, side by side before you, the steps 
which tho Clergy of the primitive Church ascended 


to po 
our ows clorr: 
The Priviiice Clergy. 
United the separate ince 
pendent churei:es 


Instituted synods 
councils. 


Declared the decrees of 
the Councils obligato- 
rv or the pecpie. 

Took from the churches 
the power of governing 
thernselves. 

Instituted permapent 
funds. 

Procured the exemption 
of this property from 
taxation. 


Threatened those who 
did not contribute to 
the funds with purga- 
tory and damnation. 

Promised eternal life to 
those who gave liber- 
ally. 

Canonized or made saints 
of those who gave lib- 
erally. 


Wrougit up their pev- 
ple to perfect madness 
in giving away thicir 
property. 


Obtained possession of 
half the wealth of Eu- 
rope, then degraded, 
oppressed. and debased 
manikind. 


and 








vd weelth, and the corresponding steps o 


Our Clergy. 
Changed the congrega 
‘anal or inlependent 
the  consociated 


! associations. 
conse Ms, presby- 
teries, synods and as 

semblic 

Declared ihe decrees o: 
the Assembly “ obliga- 
tory on the churches,’ 

Induced the churches {y 
give up the power of 
seli-government. 

Instituted permanent 
funds. 

Procured the exemption 
of all church property, 
and their own, from 
taxation. 

Declared that not to give 
is to “* resist the work 
of God”—is sinful and 
impious. 

Declared that creat dona- 
tions entitle a man to 
heaven. 

Praised, exiolled, pnb- 
lished, and held up for 
example those who 
have given liberally. 

Excited the conntry to 
the most heedless and 
wild extravagance in 
bestowing their prop- 
erty on religious socie- 
ties. 

Our children rust tell 
the story of their own 
Oppression. 


This comparison will show that the ancien 
clergy and the modern have pursued the same 
course, and gives us reason to fear the same re- 


sult. 


Far be it from me to impute to vur clergy 


the intention of forging chains for our posterity ; 
I do not suppose that more than half a dezen of 
that body, carry in their bosoms the designs of 
mischief—the rest are led, in the simplicity and 


innocency of their hearts. 


But the consequen- 


ces are not therefore the less ta be lamented.— 
What then, under existing circumstances, is the 
duty of the Legislature ? Admit that it was pro- 
per 80 years ago, to assist the clergy and relig- 
ious societies, by exempting their property from 
taxation:—is it now proper? Are not the 
clergy, are not religious societies rich enough— 
is not charity prompt enough, and sufficiently 
abundant, without the aid of government!— 
They are. Then adapt your laws to the circum 
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stances of the times. The mass of property 
collected in different societies and under the 
control of the clergy is enormous, is beyond all 
power of estimation. Is it wise, is it prudent, 
is it safe, to exempt from taxation this immense 
body of wealth, so rapidly accumulating, and 
so swiftly carrying its possessors to power and 
dominion? For ail the purposes of prudent 
charity, for all the real interests of religion, 
such exemption is at present unnecessary.— 
More than this, an observer of the times, who 
has watched the progress of clerical wealth and 
power, and knows that they can end but in 
mischief, must see real and positive danger ri- 
sing upon our country. Exempting the prop- 
erty of the clergy and of religious societies from 
taxation, invites the evil which we dread. 
There is a further duty to the scrupulous dis- 

charge of which I summon the guardians of our 
liberties. [have shown that the clergy of this 
country are encroaching upon the freedom, and 
grasping the wealth of the nation, through the 
instruinentality of numberless religious societies 
—that if the history of the past may guide our 
judgment of the future, misery is in jeremy 
for our posterity. Itis your duty, Legislators, 
to arrest the deadly evil. I am a friend to 
charity, liberally but prudently bestowed—to 
the diffusion uf the blessings of the gospel, by 
missionary and bible associations, under the 
conduct of sound judgment and discretion.— 
These are not the evils, whose progress you are 
called to resist. They become dangerous only 
when they are made the instrument or pretext 
of amassing wealth for the clergy. The mis- 
chief apprehended, will arise not from the a- 
mount which the clergy may receive and expend 
but trom their hoarding it in permanent funds. | 
That is the source of danger, and to that the | 
Legislator will direct his law. So long as the 
Clergy expend the contributions of the pious, 
as fast as they are bestowed, their can be no 
danger of their abuse ; for when the abuse be- 
gins, the contributions may end: but a perma- 
nent fund may be made the instrument of any 
wicked and pernicious purpose, over which the 
people can exercise no control. It is then a 





plain and obvious course, not to prohibit the 


vils of a wealthy, and therefore corrupt clergy. 
But the law must soon be passed or never. The 
power of the clergy must soon be too great for 
successful retistance. The weakest hand may 
strangle the young lion at its birth, but woe to 
the man that lifts his arm against the full grown 
beast. 

I conclude with repeating, that what I have 
written has proceeded from no motives unfriend- 
ly to religion, to charity, to exertions for the 
spread of the gospel or to the clergy. Of this 
truth whoever reads these letters with a careful 
attention to their object and scope, and in the 
exercise of a sound judgment will be fully con- 


vinced. 
LUTHER. 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN TELESCOPE. 
EXAMPLE. 

“ In all things shewing thyself a pattern of 
good works.” 

How important is the instruction afforded by 
a virtuous example. No member of the great 
community can long be hid from the scrutini- 
zing eve of public investigation, unless he retires 
into the seclusion of an hermitage, and abandon 
forever the sweets of social intercourse, and the 
delights of reciprocal friendship. And yet, by 
mingling with the crowd, being immersed in the 
business of lite, and involved in the multiplicity 
and perplexity of its cares, he is necessarily 
surrounded with innumerable temptations, which 
test his firmness and call forth all the latent en- 
ergies of his soul in the duty of virtuous resist- 
ance. 

There is, perhaps, no calling’ in life which 
demands a greater share of watchfulness and 
firmness, than that which embraces the diversi- 
fied labors and duties of the Minister of Christ. 
St. Paul seems to have been deeply impressed 
with a sense of this truth, when he gave the 
command above quoted. A lively sense of de- 
pendence upon the grace of God should be con- 
stantly cherished by them, in order to promote 
humility, and a tervent and frequent intercourse 
at the throne of divine mercy. The numerous 
examples of clerical dereliction have already 
brought a seproach upon the gospel of Christ, 


clergy from soliciting and receiving for charita- | which the labors of many virtuous and zealous 
ble and religious uses, whatever piety may , Ambassadors of the Cross will find it extremely 
chouse to bestow, but to probibit them from | difficult to obliterate. 


holding it. 


In accordance with this principle, | 
it is respectfuliy suygested that a law be passed | 


How amiable is the character, and how in- 
structive the labors of a man, whose whole de- 


compelling all religions and charitable societies | portment, in public and in private, corresponds 
to expend all donations and bequests, upon the | with the gospel of Christ, which it is his de- 


appropriate objects of the societies, within one 
year from the time they are recived. Those so- | 
cieties, which have considerable funds already | 
existing, should be allowed a further reasonable 
time, proportionate to the amount within which 
they should expend the whole. 

Such a law wilt do no injury to charity, to: 
benevolence, to celigion—none to the Clergy or 
to societies. 


lightful task to promulgate. Not only dees he 
enjoy the unspeakable consolation arising from 
a consciousness of moral rectitude, but his heart 
is refreshed by beholding a multitude of the ri- 
sing generation emulating the example of his 
virtues, and striving to reduce the wholesome 
maxims of his instruction to practice. 

As he sees his influence extending, (and if 


it will secure the people against his moral walk be in accordance with his pro- 
the encroachments of power, and the horrid e+ | fession, it must extend,) his heart is delighted 
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with the reflection, that the field of usefulness | 


is widening before him, and an opp: tunity is | 

afforded of Jeading many anxious inquiring | 
minds to the fountain of peace and truth. The 
benedictions of the aged, the middle aged and 
the youth, are poured upon him like the conse- 
crated oil, that ran down to the skirts of the 
highpriest’: garment, when the Lord comman- 
ded the blessing npon Zion, even life for ever- 
more! The confidence of all classes of suciety 
exalt him in poist of influence 5 every eye spar- 


kles with the smile of pleasure at his approach, | 


and the door of the cottage and the palace is 
alike thrown open for his reception, and the 
voice of cordial welcome greets him at every 
soci:l and domestic retreat. Children pause 
amidst the sports of juvenile innocence to offer 
him the tender salutations of early aflection, 
and catch with enthusiastic pleasure the sage 
instructions which fall from his lips. The in- 
fluence of his example extends far beyond the 
immediate sphere of his active labors ; for! 
wherever his chi oe is known, the bare men- | 
tion of bis name inspires reverence, and the ef. 
fect of his instructive example descends to bless 
the generations yet to come. The gospel which 


he proclaims is sure to command the veneration | 
and respect of the multitude, being sanctioned | 


by a scrupulous adherence to the precepts it 
enjoins, by which he exnibits himself “ in all 
things, a pattern of good works.” 


Turning from the pictere of real virtue, how 
does the heart sicken at the contemplation of 
the opposite character. 
clerical profession, and the sanctity of an impo- 
sing priesthood, vice rears her hydra heads, 
and diffuses a deadlygpgison through all the 
ranks of unsuspecting iP mence. Passion lurks 
beneath the semblance of evangelic purity, and 
plunges the dagger of moral assassination into 
the heart of domestic and social enjoyment :— 
Religion bleeds at every pore ; the sacred name 
of truth is branded with infamy; the scoffs of 
the unbelieving, and the merriments of wagge- 
ry and of wit, proclaim the dreadful triumphs 
of the power of darkness! The example dif- 
fuses a baleful influence through all the depart- 
ments of scciety, and often gives birth to the 
fatal conclusion that all religion is vain, and 
that all professions of religious sincerity are bit 
the mantle of hypocrisy! How deep and how 
frequent are the wounds of the Saviour in the 
house of his professed friends! The reflection 
is indeed toe painful for indulgence, and we turn 
trom so disgusting a reality, to the command of 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls— Let 
your light so shine before men that others seeing 
your good works may glorify your Father who 
isin heaven.” — 


Let every minister of the word take heed to 
his ways, and not only shun evil itself, but care- 
fully avoid every appearance of evil; that in 
all things he may show himself a pattern of 
good works. 


Beneath the dignity of 


| 


} 











| 


POETRY. 
O thou most Eich. 





f wiit sing praise to thy nume, 








Among the many buildings destruyed by the late 
fire at Providence, R. I. was the Universalist Chap 
cl; aa elegant edifice, which cost about $19,000.— 
We rejoice to hear that it is soon to be rebuilt, aad 
while we sympathize with our distant brethren in 
their afflictions, we indulge the pleasurable hope that 
all things will work together for good. The follow- 
ing appropriate lines we copy from the Christian 
Telescope, which, we understand, were written the 
morning after the fire, by a young lady attached te 
that society. 

On the loss of our much loved Sanctuary, the 
UNIVERSALIST CHAPEL. 
<The night was calin, serene the skies, 

The busy toil of day was oer, 

And sleep had clos’ our weary eyes, 

Wien, iv! the flames around us roar’ 


Oh God! our Temple rear’d for (hee 
in coudagration soon appears ! 

We view it with mute agony ; 
Divided ‘twixt our hopes and fears. 


Our hopes are vain—for soon, the fire 
Svrea Js with a rapid, vivid flash, 

It soon ascends the lofty spire, 

Which fal!s with a tremendous crash! 


Not so our hopes of heaven and Thee, 
They’re founded on a rock, most sure ; 
Though foes exult with tyranny, 

We can their yenorn’d shafts endure. 


And tho’ our Temple here, no longer stands , 
We'll worship Thee in one not made with hands , 
Creation’s atnvle space our praise shall hear, 
While we the wonders of thy grace declare. 


ELIZA. 





FROM THE GOSPEL HERALD. 
MY INFANT'S GRAVE. 
Thou who in earthly powers dost trust, 
Or art of wealtha slave, 
Before thou’rt humbled in the dust, 
Thiok of my lofant’s grave. 


The pure, the guiltless babe there lies, 
Nor sighs nor groans could save, 

Nor parent’s tears, nor pray’rs, nor crics. 
Could keep him from the grave. 


Because that man was made of dust, 
From death nought can him save - 

All that have life, die surely must, 
And turn to earth—the grave! 


But tlen, the spirit unconfin’d, 
From death God wiil it save ; 
No—death cannot destroy the inind, 
Or keep it in the grave. 
A PARENT. 
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